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The President’s Desk 

The National Congress of Mothers publishes in this issue a list of the 
papers on child-nurture which will prove valuable for mothers or for program 
of Parent-Teachers’ Associations. They will all be ready for use in October, 

and can be secured by sending to the National 
SHOULD A PARENTS’ — Secretary at Washington, D. C. To secure the 
ASSOCIATION JOIN talent provided in these loan papers would be 
THE CONGRESS impossible for any Association. They represent 

some of the best thought of the day on child- 
care, and are needed by every parent. 

The question is often asked by a Parent-Teacher Association, “Why should 
we join the Congress?” Yet in neariy all cases it is at the instance and with 
the help of the Congress that the association has been formed. 

If the work for childhood, through developing a closer study of the child 
and a better understanding of his needs, is worth while, if the Parents’ Associa- 
tion is of local advantage, why not strengthen the whole movement by being 
a part of it? In addition to this, the National Congress to-day stands for 
organized parenthood to promote child-welfare. Teachers have organized 
to promote better educational methods; physicians have organized to prevent 
infant mortality ; shall parents stand apart unorganized and without the power 
of united and concerted effort for child-study and work for child-welfare? If 
it is worth while to organize an association, it is worth while to unite with 
other associations in state and nation. 

Every. individual can strengthen the whole movement—a letter to a distant 
friend urging the importance of it may be the means of establishing a new 
branch of organized parenthood. Many associations have been formed in this 
way. 
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The pamphlet published by the Congress on “How to Organize Parent- 
Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Circles” has passed through many editions, 
has been used as the basis of other similar books, and has guided many to 
form the Parent-Teacher Associations. They have but half fulfilled their greatest 
service to home and school and child when they are isolated from the National 
movement. 


There are pitfalls for Parent-Teachers’ 

DANGERS TO PARENT- Associations which the National Congress 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS of Mothers wishes to point out. The pur- 

pose is coOperation, not interference ; child- 

study and a spirit of helpfulness through mutual study by parents and teachers 
of the children’s welfare. 

If these associations should permit themselves to be used in any other 
way than for the simple plain purpose indicated above, they put themselves 
in danger of becoming obnoxious to the school, and sooner or iater they will be 
abandoned. The educators of the country have opened the doors to the 
Mothers’ Congress in its work because it is educationa! and cooperative. If 
it becomes aggressive and lends itself to local questions of passing interest, 
it lowers itself and endangers the place it now holds. There may be differ- 
ences of opinions as to school questions. Unquestionably the conference of 
parents and teachers will modify the opinions of both, but such modification 
should be gradual. It is not wise to take up local disputes and matters which 
will right themselves in time. An association doing this becomes divided, 
loses the harmony which is essential, and forgets the real purpose of the 
organization and the vital need for its continuance. Already there are many 
who would use the Parents’ Associations for furtherance of various purposes. 
One school superintendent in speaking of this danger remarked that by per- 
mitting such use of the Parents’ Associations they were riding for a fall. 
However good the object may seem, the only safe way is to remember that 
the entrance to the schools has been secured by the National Congress of 
Mothers under certain conditions which good faith and foresight demand 
shall be kept inviolate. 


Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 

MUNICIPALITY CARE Joseph S. Neff, Director of Public Health and 

OF THE BABIES Charities, have marked an era in municipal 

development and set an example to every 

other city when they sent invitations to over a hundred organizations in 

Philadelphia to meet and discuss plans of cooperation with the Board of 
Health in the prevention of infant mortality. 

On a beautiful afternoon in May in the spacious office of the Mayor in 
City Hall several hundred of Philadelphia’s leading citizens met to consider 
life saving for the babies. On the walls the portraits of Wm. Penn and 
of all the Mayors of past generations looked down on an unwonted scene 


in a room devoted to the many business interests of a city. 
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Politics were forgotten. Men and women were there to learn of the 
fearful death rate of the babies and to combine to save the babies’ lives. 

The conservation of the nation’s water power, its forests and its game 
and fish has come to occupy a large place in the thought of cities, states 
and nations. 

Although preceding all natural resources in importance, the conservation 
of the children has only recently become a subject of serious consideration. 

The first right of every child is to have the chance to live. The first 
duty of any city is to protect its helpless babies and give them that chance. 
Infant mortality is in a large degree preventable, for most babies are born 
healthy and become weak and sickly because of faulty maternal hygiene. 
The mother is the main factor to be dealt with in saving babies’ lives. 

One month’s record of deaths in Philadelphia can be taken as typical of 
the proportion of infant mortality. Out of 445 deaths of children under 
five, 346 were under one year old, fifty-two were between one and two, and the 
death rate decreased as the age increased. 

These statistics show the necessity of strongest work for the babies 
under a year old, as three-fourths of them died before they were a year old. 

Ten congested wards of the city show a higher death rate than the 
others—work should begin there. “ 

Last year the Philadelphia Alliance for Saving Babies was formed, 
being an alliance between the Board of Health, the Board of Education and the 
Mothers’ Congress. Committees were organized in fourteen wards of 
Philadelphia, and lectures by doctors and nurses were arranged in several 
schools in each ward. The Board of Health supplied a list of babies from 
the birth records, and every mother received a personal invitation to attend 
the lectures. Physicians and nurses responded eagerly and generously to the 
call to help mothers, but the response by the mothers was not equal to that 
of nurses and physicians. In other words, the mothers were unconscious 
of their need for knowledge of infant hygiene. The ward committees did 
excellent work, and no doubt lives were saved by their efforts. 

After careful study of the conditions, the ward chairmen decided to 
centre their efforts this year on babies under a year old and on a few of the 
wards where the need is the greatest. 

It is the intention to demonstrate by thorough work in a few wards 
the difference in the mortality that can be made. With an object lesson of 
this kind in the Director’s hands, City Councils will surely provide for the 
Board of Health the means to make such work a part of the city’s system 
of health protection. 

United action guided by intelligence and a thorough knowledge of the 
needs is what counts. Eventually it is the intention to have a Department of 
Child Hygiene in the Board of Health. 
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Office National Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington D. C. 


The first office of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, opened in 1897 by 
Mrs. Theodore W. 
dent, was in the same building as the 
It was Mrs. 
and Mrs. Birney’s earnest wish that 


sirney, the Presi- 


present office. Hearst's 


Washington, the nation’s capital, 
should be the headquarters for the 
National Mothers. It 


is the center of world life, for every 


Ci mgress of 


nation is officially represented there, 
and the advantages are great from 
that fact. 

For several years, for financial rea- 
sons, the office was given up, but not 
without injury to the work. 

It is important to have a permanent 
address, a permanent location for the 
sale of literature 


distribution and 


which is a business far too large to 


be conducted by any other method. 


The National Congress of Mothers 
is recognized by the Embassies of 
every nation, and at the triennial con- 
ventions unusual opportunities are 
afforded for a wide knowledge of the 
work. 

Mrs. Theodore W. 


arnestly wished for a building in 


Birney most 


Washington to be owned by the Con- 
gress and to be a center for the distri- 
bution of help to parents in child 
nurture. As a memorial to her, the 
present office was opened in April, 
1908. 

It is hoped that some time a build- 
ing may be procured, and that Mrs. 
The 


depart- 


Birney’s desire may be fulfilled. 
cooperation of Government 


ments has proved very advantageous. 
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View from window of National Congress Office 


It is always wrong to judge people, and sometimes it is particularly unjust and 
cruel. I condemn a person, I wrong him, while that man is, perhaps, praising me, doing 
me a favor. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother. Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye. And shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye?—St. Matthew, vii., 1-5. 

One of the most ordinary and widespread superstitions is that every man has his 
definite qualities—that there is a good man, a bad man, a wise man, a foolish man, an 
energetic man, an apathetic man and so on. There are no such peop!e. 

We may say of a man that he is more often good than bad, more often sensible 
than foolish, more often energetic than apathetic and the reverse, but it will not be 
true if we will say of a certain man that he is always good or wise. and of another 
man that he is always bad or foolish. And yet we always classify people in this 
manner. This is wrong. 

You see the weakness of your neighbor, but you do not know that, perhaps, one 
of his acts is more pleasing to God than all your life. And yet continue to judge him 
and you take a great sin upon your soul. Even if your neighbor had the misfortune 
of falling, you did not see the tears he may have shed before, nor the repentance that 
may have followed his downfall, while God, the witness of his sorrow and contrition, 
may have acquitted him, you are still continuing to humiliate him. 
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Where Parents Fail in the Education of Children from 
the School’s Point of View. 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER, State Normal Schoo!, Macomb, III. 


In one year there are about 8,765 
hours. If the school year is forty 
weeks—this the 
average in this country—the child is in 
school under the teacher’s care about 
1,200 hours. 


is somewhat above 


Twelve hundred hours 
is somewhat less than one-seventh of 
8,765 hours. 
ble for the child, therefore, a 
more than the 
during his besides 


The parent is responsi- 
little 
time 

the 
whole time for about the first six years 
of his life. However much the child 
may receive from the school, it is ap- 


six-sevenths of 


school years, 


parent that his real character and atti- 
tude are very largely the result of the 
parents’ influence. What our children 
are and what they are to become de- 


pend 


upon parents far than 


upon teachers. 


more 
The school is but an 
auxiliary institution to supplement the 
education of children by parents, and 
is by no means to take their place. It 
attempts to do a few things which may 
be done more economically by taking 
children in groups than by taking them 
individually. 

As the children come to the school, 
the teacher cannot fail to note marked 
differences in home influence, and also 
to note shortages in training that are 
general among the great majority of 
children. In_ these the 
teacher will probably find that the e'e- 


observations 


ments neglected come under four gen- 
eral heads, namely: General behavior, 
the health and care of the body, the 
values 
matter 
nature 


and relations of the subject- 
of the school subjects, and the 
and value of the mental quali- 
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ties of the child in relation to his 
present growth and future efficiency. 

Taking these in their order, the 
general behavior of children is the one 
question most impressing itself upon 
the well-trained, discriminating 
teacher. Without any doubt, a great 
many of our American children are 
offensively They have 
little respect for either age or author- 
itv. They are wanting in a spirit of 
reverence. Nothing is to them really 
The home, the school, the 
State, the Church, are to them without 
any claims 


aggressive. 


sacred. 


for conscious respect. 
Obedience is not a matter of habit, but 
a thing to be determined relative to 
probable Insubordina- 
tion to parents, to teachers, to civil 


laws, to all established order, is a mat- 


enforcement. 


ter of every-day observation. Boys 
are often “bumptious,” girls are often 
overbearing and vain. The “smart 
Alec” attitude in both boys and girls 
meets one at every turn. Selfishness 
is so common that really unselfish 
deeds attract attention because of their 
infrequency. Children are often woe- 
fully wanting in the usage of the polite 
forms of comniton courtesy. Family 
discipline has fallen to so low an ebb 
that it is a standard subject for the 
jibes of the professional humorists. Of 
course, these charges are not true of 
all families and all children. But they 
are true of so many and teachers see 
so many of them.in daily illustration 
that they wonder what we are coming 
to. In comparison with the children 
of other highly civilized peoples, our 
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own children suffer most deplorably. 
With these elements appearing and 
even cultivated in many children, it is 
not at all to be wondered at that we 
are disgraced by a growing multitude 
of divorce cases, that we are afflicted 
by selfish corporations, political cor- 
ruption, anarchistic demonstrations, 
mob violence and financial scandals so 
numerous as to be every day common- 
place in all parts of our country. In 
school these tendencies are evidenced 
by social antipathies among children, 
rudeness in speech, insubordination in 
the treatment of both property and 
other persons, truancy, school frater- 
nities and all sorts of little problems 
and big problems of school discipline 
of which the usual parent has no con- 
ception. Now, we hold that in nearly 
all of these items the child reflects the 
parents’ attitude in some measure. If 
the child is unduly selfish the parents 
have made him so; if he is “bump- 
tious” and insubordinate, parents 
have failed to control and guide him 
in the home; if he is rude and uncouth 
in speech, his parents have permitted 
this development ; if he is disrespectful 
of age and authority and is without 
the polite forms of courteous inter- 
course, his parents have neglected 
these in his training. The discrimi- 
nating teacher can look right through 
the child to his home and parents. The 
first, and perhaps the most important, 
general suggestion teachers would 
offer to parents is that they seriously 
look into the general behavior of their 
children and religiously try to improve 
it wherever conditions indicate a need. 
Children cannot grow up properly 
without conscious ‘guidance in these 
matters in such a society as ours. The 
school can do something to help, but 
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Remember that the 
school has the child less than one- 


it cannot do all. 


seventh of the time during his grow- 
ing period. 

The second point in which we would 
urge that parents need to have more 
interest and be more helpful is that 
of the health and care of the body of 
the child. Teachers are often shocked 
at the condition of children who come 
to them. The teeth of nearly 70 per 
cent. of our school children need at- 
tention. Carelessness of eyes, ears, 
and especially the throat, causes a 
great deal of suffering and many cases 
of stunted development or predisposi- 
tion to disease that might easily be 
prevented. Few school children are 
given enough s'‘eep. Ventilation is 
often almost fatally neglected. A 
teacher in a country school reports a 
family of five sleeping in one room 
with the windows all closed in a west- 
ern county in Illinois. The parents 
are afraid of the night air! Another 
family of four sleep in a closed room 
and keep a kerosene lamp burning all 
night, and they wonder why the two 
children are anemic and why the mem- 
bers of the family have so many head- 
aches. These are slum _ conditions, 
even though they be in the country or 
in villages. If teachers would spend 
one-half the time they are expected to 
use in teaching the children the evil 
effects of tobacco and alcohol in teach- 
ing parents of their district the im- 
portance of pure air and plenty of it, 
of when to ventilate and how to venti- 
late, they would save more lives and 
make many more lives worth the liv- 
ing. Many children who are nervous, 
irritable and fickle in appetite could 
be cured in a month’s time by proper 
attention to sleep. Late hours affect 
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not only the school work of children, 
but their bodily development as well. 
The eating habits of children are also 
important. Too many children show 
evidences of some form of starvation. 
Noon luncheons sent to school are 
also often an evidence of this to 
teachers. Children need plenty of 
wholesome food. Pickles, cheese, 
cold ham, pastry and all other 
foods difficult of digestion should 
be avoided. Highly flavored foods 
or condiments are the source of 
many childish ills that are often at- 
tributed to entirely different causes. 
In the matter of dress, also, parents 
sometimes use strange judgment or 
no judgment at all. The exposed blue 
arms and legs of young children in 
the early winter and early spring show 
how frequently common sense is sub- 
ordinated to fashion. Most children 
are probably kept too warm during the 
first year or two of their lives; but 
by the time they reach school age they 
are often clad too scantily. The short 
sleeves, the low necks, the thinness of 
texture in the waists of high school 
girls, the low shoes and the thin 
stockings in weather both cold and 
wet, all show their effects in the early 
breakdown so common in our day and 
so alarming when its extent is really 
appreciated. There are points in 
which health should call a halt even 
where modesty makes no appeal. In 
Illinois, in 1900, there were 9,875 doc- 
tors of medicine, one to every 489 
persons. In almost every physician’s 
practice a larger proportion of his pa- 
tients are women than men. No small 
proportion of these women are suffer- 
ing from neglect or positive abuse 
during the earlier years of their lives. 
Teachers feel keenly this neglect and 


abuse, but for some reason usually do 
not protest. When they do, parents 
often resent their suggestions or neg- 
lect to heed them. Robust health is 
one of the first requisites for good 
school work or for any other success- 
ful activity. Parents are responsible 
for the food, clothing, habits of out- 
side exercise, rest, sleep and training 
in the direct care of the skin, hair, 
nails, teeth, eyes, ears and throats. 
They, far more than the teacher, must 
see to it that children are given a fair 
show for proper physical growth and 
health. 

The third point I enumerated had to 
do with the parents’ notions about the 
subject-matter of the school studies. 
Parents seem to be oblivious to the 
fact that many changes in our whole 
scheme of life have taken place within 
a generation, and that the school must 
do something to keep pace with these 
changes. Too many are content to 
measure the school of to-day by stand- 
ards of a quarter of 2 century ago. 
Life experience should teach them its 
bearings upon school work. Again 
and again we have met the protest that 
the arithmetic we try to teach is not 
the old-time grind; the grammar is 
not the rigid, useless, formal stuff of 
a generation ago; and because these 
subjects are made really useful parents 
criticise them as being degenerate. In 
the good old days, too, every child in 
high school studied Latin and “looked 
down” upon scientific and industrial 
studies; manual training, drawing, 
music, domestic science, domestic arts, 
were never heard of in schools—why 
have such things now? If we try to 
make the English in school a study of 
the usable and helpful in the child’s 
every-day experience ; if we try to re- 
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move the useless stuff from arithmetic 
and substitute a knowledge of the ma- 
terials and processes of every-day 
needs; if we try to introduce those 
phases of social, civic and industrial 
study which will make for more intel- 
ligent and more honorable daily living 
—if we try to do any of these things, 
we are met by opposition from many 
of those parents from whom we should 
naturally expect the strongest support. 
Carpenters, farmers and_ industrial 
workers generally sneer at manual 
arts work in various forms instead of 
helping to make it better; mothers 
often ridicule the work in domestic 
art and science instead of exalting 
these activities without which happy 
and intelligent homes cannot exist. In 
our own school some mothers made so 
much fun of their daughters in the 
eighth grade who undertook to make 
shirtwaists for themselves that they 
seriously interfered with the work, be- 
sides giving these daughters an atti- 
tude of mind positively poisonous and 
dangerous to our social morality. 
What are we coming to when mothers 
teach their daughters to despise the 
functions which God clearly designed 
should be theirs? The school has at- 
tempted to take over some of these 
functions of education in the funda- 
mentals of home making, home keep- 
ing and industrial activities generally 
since the home itself has so sadly neg- 
lected or ignored these needs. And 
now, if the home will not support even 
the school in these functions, what is 
to become of the institution of the fam- 
ily? It may seem far-fetched to link 
the attitude. of many parents toward 
school work with the growing divorce 
dockets, with the alarming diminution 
of the birth rate among the more 


financially well-to-do people, with the 
increasing number of women who 
grow to old age in single bitterness, 
with the growing tendency to class 
distinctions and the development of 
pocketbook snobbery—I say it may 
seem far-fetched, yet I believe the 
casual relationships here are close and 
vital. Educators are doing their best 
to make the work of the school vital 
to life needs. They are trying to 
make the school helpful in adjusting 
properly the attitudes of mind and the 
sympathies of all workers in society, 
whether their work be in using their 
brains to direct their hands or to direct 
the use of capital or the work of other 
men. The appeal of the teacher to the 
parent is for understanding, for help, 
for mutual sympathy and cooperation. 
lf parents would only visit the schools 
enough to understand conditions be- 
fore they criticise, it would help a 
great deal. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are doing much to bring the pa- 
rents and the schools into more har- 
monious cooperation. There are two 
great issues at stake in which both 
teachers and parents are vitally inter- 
ested—the individual child’s own self 
and soul, and the great fundamental 
institution, the family. May the im- 
portance again be urged upon parents 
of studying the aims of the school of 
to-day, the needs of life as they are to- 
day and the imperative necessity of 
fulfilling the obligation they have as- 
sumed to give the child a square deal. 
By working understandingly and sym- 
pathetically together with the school, 
the parents may help immeasurably in 
bringing to every child a realization 
of his birthright. 

The fourth and last point to which 
I referred earlier has reference to the 
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parents’ need for a better understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of the 
child mind itself as it unfolds and de- 
velops. The most complex creation of 
God with which to deal is the mind 
of a child. The more one learns of it 
the more sacred and responsible does 
he feel his mission as a teacher or 
parent. In more than nine hundred 
of every thousand cases, in becoming 
parents men and women enter in 
where angels would fear. As a 
teacher and parent myself, hardly a 
day passes that does not make me feel 
the more intensively the complexity 
and magnitude of the problems and 
responsibilities of both functions. | 
suppose it is well that we do not know 
too much of this problem, or most of 
us would shrink before its obligations. 
But much we can know that we should 
know and that will he'p us very much 
in making the most of these growing 
youngsters. And this knowledge 
should be quite as much a part of 
every parent’s equipment as of every 
teacher's. And here the school may 
face the parent with pointed criticisms 
in all too many cases: “You, kind 
parents, have brought this child into 
the world and know nothing of the 
instincts and capacities, and laws of 
growth of children; you do not know 
how tremendously important the play 
instinct is nor how to guide and direct 
play activities so that they develop 
strength of body and mind, and finally 
give their character to all work in the 
form of interest and enjoyment; you 
come to our school and ridicule our 
occupations and our development of 
social cooperation; you fail to see 
that out of all of these activities in 
the kindergarten and early school 
period are coming the qualities of 


bodily control, mental alertness, co- 
operation with others, discipline of 
will, constructive imagination, and ac- 
tion guided by careful, purposive 
thought—all qualities which count for 
everything in the later years of life, 
inside of school and out; you fail also 
to appreciate adequately the mental 
changes of adolescence, that time 
when ‘boys and girls are born again, 
born into a consciousness of a place in 
a social work, born to recognize the 
calls of religion, of vocation, of the 
family, and of civic responsibility ; you 
are too often blind to the pain and 
struggle, and dangers of this rebirth; 
you fail to sympathize with the ideal- 
ism of the youthful dreamer, and you 
sometimes deny him that friendship 
and intimate confidence for which his 
heart is almost breaking; you forget 
to note when your child is no longer 
a child, but a man or a woman with 
the ambition and self-hood, and will 
of a man or woman; you sometimes 
fail most completely to find out about 
the specialization of capacities in your 
children; just because it is the fash- 
ion or a tradition in the family, or 
some one else has done so, you try to 
force upon your child a vocation or 
calling for which nature has not fitted 
him; you make him study Latin, or 
law, or theology, or something else, 
though he hates it; you make your 
daughter study algebra and geometry, 
for no good reason at all, although 
she has no head for them and hates 
them; you do not study your chil- 
dren’s aptitudes and interests care- 
fully and give them broad opportuni- 
ties for finding themselves in a variety 
of possibilities; you owe it to the 
child for whom you have become re- 
sponsible to study his nature, pecu- 
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Where Parents Fail in the Education of Children. 


liarities, limitations and_ possibilities 
sufficiently to help him to become just 
as much as latently lies within him, 
both for his sake and for that of the 
All of this 


the school might truly say to many 


society in which he lives.” 


parents. The special elements of 


value and how to develop them in 


breeds of corn, cattle, horses, hogs 
and poultry are matters of the most 
intensive and exhaustive study by 
thousands of people to-day. But with 
all of this activity and knowledge as 
a constant suggestion relatively little 
attention is given to the same ques- 
tions as applied to the nature and 
development of children. Parents 
cannot entrust all of these matters to 
teachers and then claim immunity 
from consequences. Remember, again, 
that more than six-sevenths of the 
child’s time during the school period, 
and all of it before, is accountable to 
parents and not to teachers. Teachers 
should have a right to expect parents 
to take a large interest in these ques- 
tions of the mental nature and pro- 
gressive growth of their own children. 
Society has a right to say that no one 
shall become a parent until he is pre- 
pared to care intelligently and well for 
both the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the children for whom he be- 
comes responsible. Some day society 
will assert itself and it will become as 
great a stigma for one to bear off- 
spring for whose care he is too 
ignorant to be fully responsible as for 
those who are not ignorant to shirk 
the responsibility. 

In summary I have tried to point 
out very briefly that there are at 
least four phases of the child’s educa- 
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tion in which teachers may often 
justly complain that parents are neg- 
lectful of or even positively against 
the most helpful codperation. These 
are, in matters of general behavior; 
in the question of health; in an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
subjects of the school course of study; 
and in the nature and growth of the 
child mind. In all of these, parents 
might often take a more decided inter- 
est, and thereby be many fold more 
helpful. The waste in human en- 
deavor through carelessness and neg- 
lect is appalling. How many men and 
women do you know who are really 
all that they might be had they been 
intelligently developed? Every child 


is. § 


» much social capital for invest- 
ment. Parents may determine far 
more largely than they often realize 
what dividends the investment will 
pay. The plaint of teachers is that 
they give entirely too little attention 
to an intelligent understanding of 
their problem. The spirit of the 
teacher's criticism is not that of fault- 
finding, but of helpfulness. His reci- 
tation of parents’ neglect is an appeal 
to parents to rouse themselves to more 
devoted study of the problems of their 
children’s education. Teachers are 
usually glad to help parents and par- 
ents should be equally glad to help 
teachers. The same great motive that 
makes the teacher’s work vital and 
worth while makes parenthood the 
greatest thing in the world. The 
compensation of both is greatest 
through the product resulting from 
the closest and most sympathetic co- 
operation of both. 
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THE PREVENTION OF 


Gymnastics and supervised play are 
but one means of preventing school 
fatigue. Development of heart, lungs, 
nervous system, and body framework, 
the sweeping away of fatigue poisons 
and the renewal of tissues can be se- 
cured perhaps even better by excur- 
sions to fields, forests and hills; by 
boating, swimming (already urged), 
and skating; by running errands, gar- 
dening, and other out of door useful- 
tact to 
introduce the play spirit, interest and 
enjoyment. 


nesses—if parents have the 


VII. J/dleness 
There is more than physical benefit 
to think of in preventing school fa- 


tigue by filling out-of-school hours 


full of occupations calling for bodily, 
mental and moral activities differing 
from but supplementing school life. 
Kipling states it picturesquely. 


The Camel's hump is an ugly hump 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 

But uglier still is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 


Kiddies and grown-ups too-00-00, 

If we haven’t enough to do-o0-00, 
We get the hump— 
Cameelious hump— 

The hump that is black and blue. 


We climb out of bed with a frowzly head 
And a snarly-yarly voice. 
We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we 
growl 
At our bath and our boots and our toys. 


And there ought to be a corner for me 

(And I know there is one for you) 
When we get the hump— 
Cameelious hump— 

The hump that is black and blue. 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 
But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire. 


SCHOOL FATIGUE 


And then you will find that the sun and 
the wind, 

And the Djinn of the garden too, 
Have lifted the hump— 
The horrible hump— 

The hump that is black and blue. 


I get it as well as you-o0-oo— 
If I haven’t enough to do-o0-oo— 
We all get the hump— 

_ Cameelious hump— 

Kiddies and grown-ups too.— 

Too little to do at any age, but par- 
ticularly at the ages from ten to six- 
teen, when child is rapidly developing 
Mothers 
should guard against idle hours, day- 
dreaming and pouring over story- 
be Oks. 
dissipation, and all are liable to en- 
courage wastefulness of thought force 


into adult, is a genuine evil. 


The last is liable to become a 


and moral force, even inviting vicious 
habits of both mind and body. “School 
fatigue,” 7. ¢., indifference to work, 


pallor and can result 
from these misspent hours quite as 
surely as from bad air and sitting 


habits in school. 


VILL. 


Evenings should be spent at home, 
and the retiring hour should be early. 
Evening concerts, theatres, parties 
and other entertainments are never 
worth their cost in hours of sleep. 


nervousness, 


School Children’s Evenings 


These hours of sleep and the simpler 
life are more important than parents 
think ; the “educational value” of even- 
ing entertainments much less. 


IX. 

The cigarette habit, quite apt to be 

begun by elementary schoolboys, is 
harmful from every viewpoint. 

So long as many men and a few 


Cigarette Smoking 
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women consider it suitable for them- 
selves, and so long as others peaceful- 
ly submit to having the air of cities, 
homes, hotels, railway trains, street 
cars, boats, restaurants, places of 
amusement and: “recreation” polluted 
by tobacco smoke, so long the boy and 
occasionally the girl will “ape their 
elders.” It ought to be made to go 
with the soft coal smoke evil. 

A teacher once told me of having 
noticed in her forty years of service 
“waves” of the cigarette habit come 
and go in the schools with the coming 
and going of popular masters who 
smoked. Another, during a _ serious 
talk with her boys was interrupted by 
the principal passing through the 
room, leaving behind the characteris- 
tic smell. Thereupon one boy argued, 
“The boss smokes.” 

Professor McKeever’s article in the 
April number, “The Cigarette Smok- 
ing Boy,” should be read again in this 
connection ; and parents must shoulder 
this responsibility with determination, 
for the use of tobacco definitely in- 
jures the school work of every child— 
is one large cause of his “school 
fatigue.” 

X. Dress 

Dress is a factor in school fatgue 
that concerns girls more than boys. 
So much has been said during so 
many years against compressing the 
bodies of girls that the majority are 
dressed with sufficient freedom and 
with good judgment in this respect. 
Nothing that could be presented in 
this short article would alter the habits 
of others. 

There are two points that need men- 
tion, the dress of the head and of the 
feet. 


For the head I will only briefly 


plead for simpler hair dressing. The 
heat and confinement of the scalp, 
when the hair is loaded with ribbons, 
combs and frames for distorting the 
shape of the head, are not only in- 
jurious to the growth of the hair, but 
wearying. We all know the refresh- 
ment of letting loose long hair and 
giving the scalp air and friction. I 
will not bring in the point of good 
taste, but it is important. 

The dressing of the feet is still 
more important. The reason why 
girls should wear low heels (not 
more than one inch) and thick soles 
except in hot weather (July and Au- 
gust) is that high heels and thin 
soles in cool weather are at the root 
of much of the ill-health of menstru- 
ation and of later life. 

The high heels compel certain 
muscles to pull back in order to main- 
tain the balance. This alters the 
normal angles at the pelvis to the 
future injury of the woman, and re- 
quires constant, though perhaps un- 
conscious, effort of muscles holding 
the body erect that wearies like all 
constant effort. 

High heels cause an ungraceful 
walk and weaken the arch of the foot, 
which was designed for a level foot. 
This lessens the enjoyment of walking, 
climbing and other open-air pleasures 
that girls need. 

Thin soles that allow the coolness 
of the ground to pass to the foot and 
so to effect the body are a factor in 
the habit of painful menstruation. 
This cooling of the soles may not be 
noticed by the wearer, but delicate 
nerves are carrying their sensations 
and impulses through lower extrem- 
eties and pelvis to and from the central 
nervous system continually. There 








are but two months when the thick- 
ness of the middle forepart of the 
sole can wisely be less than one-quar- 
ter of an inch for either boys or girls, 
but particularly for Thick 
soles nowadays can be soft and flex- 
ible. 
Another 


girls. 


that 
causes fatigue is the thousands of im- 
pacts daily of the hard heel on the 
hard pavement, jarring the delicate 


point about shoes 


tissues of the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system. Nature gave us elastic heels 
found 
rubber ones (there is a good quality 
that 


for an elastic earth. I have 


outlasts the shoe) excellent in 
preventing fatigue and restoring ex- 
hausted nerves of patients. City 


children certainly, if not strong, would 
be better with them. 


XI. 


In conclusion, not the least impor- 


The Long lacation 


tant item in preventing school fatigue 


is to start the school year in good 


Government Issues 
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condition. This means living the long 
vacation sensibly: early rising and 
arly retiring, all habits of cleanliness 
continued, every minute spent in fresh 
air and all possible in open air, no 
wasted hours, Certain regular du- 
ties and responsibilities add to the 
enjoyment when wisely assigned. 
Summer is the time for developing 
interest in home ideals. 

Summer is the time for gardening, 
swimming and boating, hill climbing, 
fields 
teachers have told me that when some 


children return to school in the fall 


forests, and sports. Several 


they have lost ground in many ways; 
that ‘vacation school” children are in 
better form, both as to health and as 
to mind and manners. 

Mothers’ planning in 
many places to make the long vacation 
happier and more profitable, with play 
schools, summer gardening and _ na- 


clubs are 


ture study excursions. 


Economic Cook Book 


Housewives May be Officially Informed of How Best to Prepare Meats 


Discussion of the increasing cost 
of living has brought to light quite 
generally that the cheaper cuts of 
difficult to 
for the table than the more expensive 


meats are more prepare 
portions of the carcass, due to a lack 
of knowledge of how they may be 
made appetizing and palatable. With 
a view to providing the housekeepers 
of the country with practical sugges- 
this line, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 


tions along 


prepared a manual of economy in 


meat cooking that contains much 
valuable information, which will be 
issued free. It is known as “Eco- 


nomic Use of Meats in the Home,” 
and may be had by addressing a re- 
quest to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The contents covers a variety of 
subjects, including fifty recipes of 
savory dishes and much general in- 
formation, such as: 

General methods of preparing 
meats. 

Utilizing cheaper cuts of meats in 
palatable dishes. 

A simple but practical method of 
clarifying fats. 


Methods of extending the flavor of 
meats. 
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Should the Children of Town and Country Have the 


Advantages of Kindergarten Experience? 
By MARY BOOMER PAGE 


More and more, in this day of com- 
plex living, parents, teachers and the 
public in general are questioning both 
the conditions and the welfare of little 
children. Yet what an army of people 
seem indifferent to everything except 
their own pleasure! 

Two arguments are offered as an 
excuse for inaction, vis.: that the 
children of the past grew up to be 
pretty good specimens of manhood 
and womanhood without kindergar- 
tens, and some affirm with consider- 
able vigor that it is the duty of the 
public schools to take care of the chil- 
dren! 

We little realize that childhood is 
the time of habit-forming—that the 
first seven years are the years which 
set the pattern for all the rest—that 
often what is learned then has to be 
unlearned later, with greater effort 
That, in other words, habits of body, 
habits of feeling, habits of doing, 
thinking and all that pertains to the 
moral life are then being made. 

Consider the first statement a mo- 
ment. Because humanity has been 
fairly well educated in the past, is 
that any sufficient reason why it 
should not be greatly bettered and 
uplifted? In the light of what many 
vears have taught us, surely we want 
to grow better and more serviceable 
to each other! 

In answer to the second argument, 
do you know how many public schools 
have adopted the kindergarten sys- 
tem? Only ten States in this vast 
United States of ours, with the mil- 
lions of foreign and American chil- 


dren. In New York and Chicago 
alone many thousands of little chil- 
dren under nine years of age have no 
school or kindergarten opportunities. 
Should chance philanthropy be the 
only help given to these straying chil- 
dren? Many never even receive that 
chance. Surely it is better to open 
the doors of every school to the little 
child—for there under the wise, in- 
telligent and sympathetic care of the 
kindergarten he may be saved from 
wrong city conditions, or careless, in- 
different waste of precious oppor- 
tunity in the country. In answer to 
the possible question of someone as 
to the country child, it is true that 


he is better off in some ways than the © 


city child, but he needs guidance, 
direction and right associates. 

Life in the country does not always 
mean the ideal life as we fancy. More 
effort for social purity is needed there 
than in town, as statistics have sadly 
proved. 

When we see the wan, thin, sad or 
sharp faces of the children of our 
city streets—when we learn how little 
they know of anything of home life, 
how unloved are their little lives—we 
long to give them the joy of human 
affection, kindness and trust, to show 
them that someone really cares for 
them. 


What are some of the advantages 
to be gained by offering the kinder- 
garten to all or any children? Many 
books have been written on this sub- 
ject—but here let us briefly state a 
few of the advantages. We recall 
that the early years are the most im- 
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pressionable—that then the habits of 
life are in process of forming. 


1. Then the too constant attention of 
many parents, or the ignorance and neglect 
of thousands more, therefore waste or in- 
jure the powers of growing childhood. 

2. The intelligent and sympathetic kin- 
dergarten teacher brings to the children in 
her care the conscious thought, loving care, 
freedom and control that they do not have 
at home with direct reference to growth 
of mind, spirit and body. We no longer 
believe that during the first six years we 
should care for children’s bodies first—and 
then at six, when children go to school, 
mental development begins, coupled with a 
little moral training “alongside.” But we 
know that all these years the mental powers 
are forming in direct relation to the 
growth and health of the body. 

3. The kindergarten is a stepping-stone 
(of the right size for little children) to the 
primary work of public schools. The life 
in the kindergarten saves much physical, 
mental and moral adjustment to little chil- 
dren during their first months in school. 
Those are not easy or happy days for many 
children. 

4. The play-life of the child is recognized 
not only as natural, but necessary—and 
plays and games form a means of truly 
educative worth. They are taught and se- 
lected with direct reference to his growth. 

5. His play-work experiences are in ac- 
cord with his own individual needs. No 
two children are alike. 

6. The kindergartner that is alive to all 
the needful conditions which make for 
happy, normal growth, so directs his activi- 
ties, feelings, thoughts and choices, that his 
observing, thinking and judging capacity is 
much increased. Good kindergartening 
saves a year of the ordinary school life. 

7. Is not the love of work, the habit of 
industry worth considering? The kinder- 
garten inculcates the habit in natural ways, 
through simple manual work, and recog- 
nizes its importance. 

8. This is -the period when children 
should be fed with beautiful experiences in 
order to make for the development of real 
artistic ability later. The social relation- 
ships offered. through games, work, stories, 
gardening, etc.. give him opportunities to 
realize fairness, justice and mercy on a 
plane of equality. The kindergarten is a 
little republic. Character training is the 
end and aim. 

It is as much the duty of the state 


to care for the child at four as at six 
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years of age. Even more so, as 
these are the most important years 
in childhood. If we can _ provide 
sunny, healthy rooms and_ play- 
grounds, wise and well-trained teach- 
ers of sympathetic natures to care for 
our children, we will do more for the 
future good and moral health-life, as 
well as the physical and mental health, 
than all the reforming agencies com- 
bined! 

Many of our leading university 
presidents, physicians and writers of 
acknowledged ability have not only 
testified, but labored to arouse public 
activity in the interests of childhood. 
Yet how much remains to be done! 

We need in this day more than ever 
to recognize that our people are dan- 
gerously pleasure-loving, that tenden- 
cies to self-assertion and lack of rev- 
erence for neighbors, or any laws 
other than self-interest seem to pos- 
sess us. The greatest idea and plan 
of the kindergarten system is that 
education, to be strong, permanent 
and true, must recognize that God is 
the Creator and Father of all man- 
kind—that all children need such edu- 
cation as will gradually lead them, 
through right actions, through the 
love of the beautiful, good and true, 
to a consciousness of this truth. 

Let us arise and “while it is yet 
day” substitute a better way of help- 
ing childhood, that of giving every 
chance not only to the children of 
to-day, but that of working for a 
better parenthood and _ citizenship 
which shall make a better nation of 
us, more worthy to live a brother- 
hood we profess, than ever before. 
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The Kindergarten Mothers’ Club Camp 
at Coney Island 


To one who knows the streets and 
by-streets of the city, the summer life 
of a child is of great interest. If the 
daisy fields and country hillside are 
not for him, what can be substituted 
to offset the scorching air, the stifling 
heat and unchildlike surroundings? 
To counteract such conditions for the 
little children of Brooklyn, The Kin- 
dergarten Mothers’ Clubs’ Camp at 
Coney Island was established in the 
summer of 1907. 

At the Fifth Annual Convention of 
Mothers‘ Clubs in March, it was sug- 
gested that the members of Kinder- 
garten Mothers’ Clubs and Parents’ 
Associations establish a seashore tent 
or camp at Coney Island, on a prac- 
tical working basis, for their children 
and themselves, supported by their 
own contributions. A thousand dol- 
lars was the amount requested, and 
more than a thousand was the amount 
contributed within a few months. 

After a careful investigation of pos- 
sible places at Coney Island to locate 
the camp, there was just one plot of 
ground that would make a veritable 
paradise for children, a clover field 
swept by ocean breezes. 

The use of this plot, valued at many 
thousands of dollars, was generously 
given by Mr. Louis Stauch, a resident 
of the island. A portable cottage was 
purchased with two rooms, a front 
and side porch which furnished shel- 
ter, a place for registration and safety 
for the camp outfit. 

The greatest care was taken to se- 
cure perfect sanitary conditions. 
Tents were grouped near, and small 
babies would sleep for hours in the 


hammocks while their mothers had 
every facility for heating or cooling 
milk, making tea, etc. A special feat- 
ure was the milk station, and milk 
tickets furnished each child on regis- 
tration could be exchanged for a cup 
of pasteurized milk. At a merely 
nominal price more milk could be 
purchased. 

We regretted that we had not room 
for all children large or small. The 
limit was set for children under ten 
years of age, accompanied by their 
mothers or some responsible person, 
the mother to be a member of a club 
associated with a kindergarten in the 
public schools or in the Free Kinder- 
garten Association. Two kinder- 
gartners and “Paul,” fourteen years 
old, with the volunteer help of 
mothers and other kindergartners, had 
the daily oversight of the camp. The 
total attendance for the two summer 
months was 5,574 and 1,350 quarts of 
milk were served. 

At regular intervals groups were 
conducted or found their way across 
the small city park, with its flower 
beds, to nature’s greatest playground, 
a stretch of sandy beach. Through 
the courtesy of the beach commis- 
sioner, from two to four tents were 
daily placed at the disposal of those 
wearing club badges. 

There are other projects for the 
welfare and happiness of the city 
child that the Mother’ Clubs of 
srooklyn will carry out, for the heart 
of a mother strives to achieve 
all good things for the sake of chil- 
dren.—Fanniebelle Curtis. 
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Parents and Teachers of Massachusetts Organize for 


The 
Teacher Associations as planned by 
the National Mothers 
has brought into the ranks of organ- 
ized 


steady growth of Parent- 


Congress of 


motherhood another 
healthy State Congress. 


vigi Tous, 


The National Congress appointed 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith organizer, 
and gave to her the duty of presenting 
the need and value of the Congress 
work to parents and teachers of Mas- 
sachusetts. The response was so en- 
thusiastic and the interest so universal 
that for several months it has been im- 
possible to comply with the invitations 
to visit and organize in different 
towns. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
arranged to hold a 


teachers at 


conference of 
parents and Worcester, 
Mass., and 23, to 


State branch of the Congress. 


April 22 form a 
Thirty-eight associations responded 
to the invitation and many parts of 
the State were represented, while let- 
ters from many others told of their 
purpose to unite in the work. 


The conference was held in Pied- 
mont Church, where Dr. David O. 
Mears was formerly pastor. Dr. 


Bradley, pastor of the church, opened 
the conference with prayer, and Mrs. 
Schoff great 


work for child welfare, for which the 


gave a résumé of the 
Congress is enlisting mothers, fathers 
and teachers. She showed that health, 
morality and civic betterment have 
their foundation in the home and in 
the intelligent comprehension of the 
needs of very child and an adequate 
provision therefor. 


Child Study and Child Welfare 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University and the new Child 
Study Institute, gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on Child Study for Child Wel- 
fare, showing that the keynote of so- 
cial progress lies in intelligent devel- 
opment of the child. 
years of study of child life has given 


Twenty-five 


an insight into race tendencies that is 
full of suggestion to parents or any 
engaged in child care. 

Mrs. Park, President of 
Child Club of Wollastan, 
spoke of the Outlines for Child Study, 
which, as a member of the Education 
Committee of the National Congress 


Robert 
Nurture 


of Mothers, she had prepared for use 
of parent circles. 

A visit to the library of Clark Uni- 
versity, with an interesting explana- 
tion of this valuable library on child- 
hood, was much enjoyed. 

Dr. Theodate Smith, who is collat- 
ing a directory of all associations 
working for different phases of child 
welfare, gave the visitors an account 
of the number already on the list. 

Mr. Horace L. Brittain, superinten- 
dent of schools at Hyde Park, with 
Parent-Teacher Association in every 
school, told of the valuable help they 
had given to the school and home. He 
emphasized the necessity of confining 
them to their primary purpose and 
showed the danger of permitting them 
to be used for political purposes. He 
said that corporal punishment had 
been unnecessary, and that complaints 
to him by parents were unknown since 
the organization of parents’ associa- 
tions. 
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Mrs. Earl William Smith, super- 
visor of kindergartens in Lynn, gave 
an enthusiastic account of the work 
among parents in Lynn. She had 
addressed over ninety parents’ meet- 
ings, and, with the support of the 
Superintendents of Schools, all schools 
in Lynn are organizing associations 
as members of the Congress. 

Greenfield, Mass., was represented 
by Mrs. W. K. Elmer, President of a 
Hourishing Mothers’ Club organized 
by request of Superintendent Richard- 
son, who is an earnest supporter of 
the work of the Congress of Mothers. 

The reports from delegates were 
inspiring, and the future strength of 
the State work is assured by the 
quality and earnestness of those who 
have assumed the direction in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Horace Brittain accepted a 
place on Congress Extension Commit- 
tee and will aid in organizing the 
work in other towns. 

A unanimous vote to organize a 
State branch of the National Congress 
was given in response to the resolution 
that State organization be effected. 
The Constitution of the National Con- 
gress was adopted, with © slight 
changes to make it suitable to the 
State. 

The spirit of the conference was 
beautiful. “I shall be a better woman 
always for this meeting and what it 
has given me,” were the parting words 
of many of the delegates. 

A telegram from Mrs. Louis L. 
Angell, “Greetings and congratula- 
tions from Rhode Island Congress of 
Mothers to Massachusetts Congress,” 
was read immediately after the State 
organization. 


An invitation was given from Lynt 
\n invitation was n from Lynn 


to hold the first annual meeting in that 
city. 

Three thousand members are listed 
as charter members of the State Con- 
gress and with promise of many 
others in the near future. 

This demonstrates that the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers 
only needs to be ably presented to 
enlist membership. When one esti- 
mates the great educational movement 
which it embodies, carrying to every 
home a higher conception of parent- 
hood and its relation to human prog- 
ress, One wonders why the lack of 
money should prevent its extension 
to the homes which so deeply need 
it. One hundred dollars expended 
for sending a messenger to explain 
the work can win a thousand mem- 
bers. That means a thousand homes 
inspired to more intelligent effort in 
child nurture. It means, at the low- 
est estimate, three thousand children 
whose lives will be the richer for the 
mothers’ clearer insight into child 
nurture. 

The officers elected by the Congress 
are: 

President, Mrs. Walter Merryman, 138 
Cedar St.. Haverhill; Vice Presidents, Mrs 
Robert Park, Wollaston; Mrs. Emma Put- 
nam Kirschner, 27 Prescott St., Malden; 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Worcester; Mrs. 
Earl Wm. Smith, 52 Westland Ave., Bos- 
ton; Mrs. W. K. Elmer, Greenfield; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Walter Leroy 
Smith, Malden; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
L. S. Evans, 42 Webster St., Hyde Park; 
Treasurer, Mrs. L. A. Greenwood, 82 


Graham St., Gardner; Auditor, Miss 
Julia A. Callahan, Myrtle St. School, 
Lynn. 

Extension Committee: Horace L. Brit- 
tain, Supt., Hyde Park; Mrs. Walter Leroy 
Smith, Organizer. 

Advisory Committee: Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, Chairman. 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
Denver, June 10-15, 1910 


The preparations for the fourteenth 


annual convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Denver are complete, and the Mothers 
Congress of Colorado is ready to wel- 
come the women identified with this 
greatest of educational movements, on 
the 10th of June, as only Colorado can 
welcome a great gathering. 

Denver, as a convention city, is far- 
famed, but the convention of mothers 
that will pass under her welcoming 
arch in June will prove the most note- 
worthy of her many conventions, and 
every man, women and child stands 
ready to extend the hand of welcome 
to the mothers of the land in conven- 
tion assembled. 

The decision to hold the convention 
in Denver was hardly made before a 
local committee of arrangements was 
appointed and began their work at 
once. Interest sprang up on every 
side as Mrs. Henry J. 
dent of the Colorado 


Hersey, presi- 
Mothers’ Con- 
gress, took as her work, preparatory 
to the coming of the national body, 
the organization of the State, and to 
accomplish this has traveled to city, 
town and camp in order to teach the 
aims and purpose of the organization, 
the while the home and 
school into closer, more helpful re- 


drawing 


lations and quickening the interest of 
parents. The 


Mothers will convene in a State that 


National Congress of 


is well acquainted with its work, and 
what it will mean to future genera- 
tions. 


Mrs. Hersey is a host in herself, 
and her work has brought a rich 
reward in Mothers’ Circles scattered 
over the State, and who may estimate 
the good done by her in this personal 
work ? 

Chief among the women who have 
worked with Mrs. Hersey to make the 
Mrs. 
Rae Arneill, vice-president of the Col- 
orado Congress, to fell the 
great responsibility of chairman of 
the arrangements. 
Mrs. Arneill has the entire confidence 
of her co-workers. 


convention a success is James 


whom 


local board of 
They know her to 
be able and resourceful; she has, to 
a rare degree, that sanctified common 
sense which is called tact. 

It is not to be forgotten by the 
women of Colorado that this gather- 
ing will bring together the most ad- 
vanced women of the country, and 
that to them the women of the State 
will be of more than ordinary interest 
for, as progressive women and voters, 
their fame has gone abroad, and they 
must now prove that they can vote, 
hold office and still be sweet, womanly 
women and mothers, for the 
women of the West have a message 
for their sisters of the East. 

Mrs. Hersey, Mrs Arneill and Mrs. 
Joel Shackleford, president of the 
Denver Circle of Mothers will share 
the duties of hostess during the stay 
of the convention, and will be ably 
assisted by the local board which was 
carefully selected. Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, chairman of the Teachers’ 


ideal 


Coédperative Committee is too well 
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known to need any introduction, hav- 
ing become known at home and 
abroad through her educational work, 
and much the same can-be said of 
Mrs. H. A. True, chairman of the 
program committee. 





MRS. JAMES RAE CORNEILL 


The energetic chairman of the com- 
mittee on transportation and excur- 
sions is Mrs. James Williams, a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, and a_ well-known 
philanthropist. Mrs. Williams enters 
with zest into anything assigned to 
her, and is an enthusiastic and untiring 
worker. The railroads have given 
her the same low rates granted all 
other large conventions that have vis- 
ited Denver, and an exceedingly low 
rate to all points of interest in the 
State. 

Railroad rates at once lead to the 
interest that centers in the Moffatt 
road luncheon and excursion of which 
Mrs. Robert Cary is the chairman. 
This committee has arranged this 
charming complimentary excursion as 
the grand finale of the convention, 
and the guests of the Colorado Moth- 


ers’ Congress may well anticipate a 
day of delight. The trip cannot be 
described. For miles and miles the 
road winds in and out in cool shadow, 
between castellated walls and tower- 
ing battlements not built by hand, 
steadily climbing into clouds and the 
land of perpetual snow until the trav- 
eler is lost in admiration not alone 
of the wonders of nature, but for this 
great triumph in railroading. Indeed, 
the tourist who has never left the 
beaten track of travel has no concep- 
tion of the grandeur of Colorado 
scenery, and the guests of the Con- 
gress will have opportunity, by taking 
advantage of the low rates secured 
by Mrs. Williams, to see what grand 
things nature is capable of in the 
beautiful mountains, crags, cafons 
and passes of Colorado. 





MRS. JOEL W. SHACKELFORD 


No committee is of more impor- 
tance than the Publicity Committee, 
and of this committee Mrs. E. A. Wix- 
son is chairman, and has gathered 
about her an able corps of helpers in 
such brilliant journalists as Mrs, Ed- 
ward Keating, Mrs. Frances Wayne, 
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Mrs. Kate Russell, Mrs, Ella Sullivan, 
Miss Price and Mrs. W. H. R. Stote. 
Mrs. Charles Kassler is in charge of 
the bureau of information, and, aided 
by her committee, will save many a 
tired head from the task of unravel- 
ling, unaided, knotty questions. At her 
headquarters at the Woman's Club, 
where the meeting will be held, every- 
thing that can add to the comfort and 
rest of the guests will be found, and 
no question will fail of answer. 

Artistic badges have been prepared 
by Mrs. V. H. Kennicut, while Mrs. 
E. J. Yetter has arranged for the 
beautiful wild flowers of Colorado to 
be brought in fresh every morning for 
the decoration of the auditorium and 
committee rooms, and Mrs. E. 5. 
Irish has secured sweet young girl 
ushers and tiny pages. 

Miss Anna Johnson is in charge of 
platforms and committee rooms, and 
Mrs. Fred. Dick, aided by Mrs. Ar- 
neill, is in charge of that most impor- 
tant part of the convention—the fi- 
nances. Mrs. Dick is one of the pop- 
ular club women of the city who is 
alive to all publi@movements. 

At the club building “will be found a 
rest room under the care of Mrs. F. 
B. Conine, and here the weary may 
find rest and a cup of tea or a cooling 
drink as a pleasant break in the stren- 
uous days. 

The Entertainment Committee has 
spared no pains, and this committee 
has a chairman of great ability and 
brilliant social position in Mrs. Henry 
Ellsworth Wood, and with her are 
working women who are noted for 
their social graces and power. They 
have much to offer the Congress dur- 
ing their stay in Denver. The open- 
ing reception will be given by Gov- 


ernor and Mrs. Shafroth, and recep- 
tions in many beautiful private homes 
will follow. 

An innovation will be a discussion 
luncheon to be given at the Country 
Club, the Denver Circle being the 
hostess and their president, Mrs. 
Shakelford, the presiding hostess. 
This luncheon will be one of the 
features of the convention, as Mrs. 
Wood has prepared some vital topics 
for discussion and has secured able 
leaders, among them being Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, who needs no introduc- 
tion to the women of East or West. 

Miss Wolcott, of the Anna Wolcott 
School for Girls, will give a delightful 
reception following the evening lec- 
ture of Dr. Libby, and has also given 
the use of her auditorium, with its fine 
organ, for the vesper services on Sun- 
day, for which Mrs. Frank E. Shepard 
is preparing music, as she is also 
doing for the various sessions during 
the convention. 

A “Seeing Denver” trip, of which 
Mrs. Shakelford is in charge, is to be 
given the delegates and visitors by the 
Denver Real Estate Exchange, and 
each day will be filled with pleasure as 
well as profit. 

The Woman’s Club building, which 
has been generously placed at the dis- 
posal of the Colorado Mothers’ Con- 
gress, is an ideal meeting place for 
any large gathering, and under its 
hospitable roof the National Congress 
of Mothers will consider the impor- 
tant events that have arisen since they 
last met together, and devise new 
ways and means for the “Conserva- 
tion of the nation’s greatest asset— 
the child.” 


HELEN MarsH WIxson, 
Chairman Local Publicity Committee. 
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A Reception to the National Congress of Mothers will be given by Miss Wolcott in 
the beautiful buildings in which she conducts a large school for girls. 


INFORMATION TO DELEGATES. 
READ CAREFULLY. 


On your arrival in Denver go to your 
hotel and register. The Brown Palace and 
Metropole are the headquarters and are 
directly opposite each other. 

The rates at the Metropole are $1.00 
and upward for room and meals; on the 
American plan, $1.50 per day. The rates 
at the Brown Palace Hotel are $1.50 and 
upward for room, and meals are d la carte. 


AT THE WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE. 


The Credential Committee will be ready 
to receive your credentials and give you 
your badge, which entitles you to reserved 
seats at all meetings and to attend the re- 
ception given for the Congress. 

Tickets for the Discussion Luncheon and 
the Moffalt Road Trip may be purchased 
at the same time and place. 

A program for the Convention will also 
be given you at that time. 

SOCIAL FEATURES. 

Governor and Mrs. Shafroth will receive 
delegates and visitors on Saturday after- 
noon from 4 to 6. 

Other representative citizens will give 
receptions during the Convention. 

Miss Wolcott tenders to the Congress 
a reception Tuesday evening, June 14. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who are not delegates to become associate 
members of the National Congress of 
Mothers by payment of $2.00. This mem- 
bership is open to men and women. 

The President desires to express her 
appreciation and gratitude to all the chair- 
men and committees who have so ably 
worked to make the Fourteenth Annual 
Congress a_ success. 

Quietly and smoothly has each commit- 
tee done its work. 


Never has the Congress had such wide 
notice, and this is largely due to the Pub- 
licity Committee for Denver Convention, 
composed of seventy men and women in 
all parts of the United States, with Mrs. 
Edgar A. Hall, of Chicago, as chairman 
and leader. The press of the entire coun- 
try has given its pages freely to the mes- 


sages of the Congress. 


TOPICS. 

Saving the Babies. 

Helping the Erring Boys and Girls. 

The Home’s Responsibility for Health, 
Morality and Good Citizenship. 

Education in Home Making. 

The Problems of Rural and City Homes. 

Conference of Deans of Women’s Uni- 
versities and Parents on Normal Relation 
of Social Activities to College Life. 

The College Woman’s Greatest Need. 

Student Government (Solution of Social 
Problems). 

The Art of Home Making. 

Its place in College Curriculum. 

Training for Citizenship. 

Domination of College over Preparatory 
Education. 

Opportunity of Parents’ Associations for 
Child Study and Child Nurture. 

In Relation of Health to Mental and 
Spiritual Development. 

To Social and Community Improvements. 

A National Department of the Govern- 
ment for Child and Home. 

A Discussion Luncheon at the beautiful 
Country Club. 

Receptions in representative homes of 
Denver women. 

The School’s Responsibility to the Chi!d. 

The Duty of the State to the Child. 

The First Twelve Years of School Life. 

The Curriculum—Is it Overcrowded? 

Sanitation. 

Moral Training. 
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The Opportunities of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parents’ 
tions. 


Associa- 


SOME OF THE 
Governor Shaf¥foth ............. Colorado 
Mrs. Helen Grenfell ............Colorado 
Superintendent Charles Chadsey..Colorado 
Mrs. Warwick Downing ........ Colorado 
Mics. Henry J. Hersey ....5..:.:. Colorado 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker ... Colorado 
te Se ee ee oe Colorado 
George Walter Holden, M.D.....Colorado 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison ......... Chicago 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright............Chicago 
Mrs. William S. Hefferan......... Chicago 


SPEAKERS. 


Child-W elfare Magazine. 


Mrs. Chalmers Smith .......... California 
Mrs. Jefferson D. Gibbs........California 
Ce ete a eee California 
Mrs. David O. Mears......./ Albany, N. Y. 
R. S. Morton, M.D.............New York 
Mrs. John D. Whish........ Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. Clarence E. Allen. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mrs. George W. Marshall... Milford, Del. 
Mrs. Frank S. Watts.....< Audubon, Iowa 
Mira. J. Th. PORE. hicks + a0 Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. George K. Johnson...... Philadelphia 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff ......Philadelphia 
Lucile Dora, Dean of Women...Oklahoma 
Miss Stoner, Dean of Women...Wyoming 
Miss Mary Stewart.University of Montana 
MES, (s8Gce TOtrey sce cs. c California 
Hon. Ben. B. LInpsEy, 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands— 
[hey are neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands— 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands— 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left the mark 
On hand, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time 
And the sad, sad day to me 

When ’neath the daisies out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 


But, oh! beyond this shadow land 
Where all is bright and fair, 


I know 


full well these dear old hands 


Will palms of victory bear— 


Where crystal 
years, 


streams 


through endless 


Flow over golden sands, 
And when the old grow young again 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands. 


—UNKNOWN. 


Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 
(Continued from page 269) 


Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex, 
10 cents. 

Reports of Annual Congresses, 
99, 1905, 50 cents. 

Report of First International Congress on 


1897, ’98, 


the Welfare of the Child; illustrated, 
and containing the addresses given by 
noted speakers from many States and 


nations; 350 pages; $1.00, cloth bound. 
Orders for this literature should be sent 
to the Corresponding Secretary, 806 Loan 


and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


The National Congress of Mothers pub- 
lishes this magazine monthly, except July 
and August, the price being fifty cents per 
vear. It keeps its readers in touch with 
the world’s work for children, and gives 
each month outlines for child study and 
at least one paper suitable for the program 
of mothers’ circles and parent-teacher 
meetings. 

Send subscriptions and all communica- 
tions relating to the magazine to Child- 
Welfare Magazine, 147 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Third International Congress on Home Education 


BRUSSELS, August 21-25, 1910. 


Parents, teachers and men of affairs 
feel the need of discussing the serious 
problems which are presented in the 
work of education. 

It is very evident that if one wishes 
to make serious progress it is neces- 
sary to begin by education in the 
family. Too often the efforts of be- 
nevolent men and. social mothers are 
not successful because they begin too 
late. They seek to correct faults to 
alleviate distress, when it would be 
more logical to prevent the neglect and 
ignorance which cause thsse faults 

Reports should be sent before 
March to the secretaries of the sec- 
tions. They may be written in Ger- 
man, English, French, Italian or 
Dutch. Always a French translation 
of the conclusions will be given, either 
by the writer or by the Bureau of the 
section. 

Each subscription gives the right 
to receive a complete report of the 
Congress. Address the General Sec- 
retary, M. Pien, 44 rue Rubeur a 
Bruxelles. 

A reception, banquet and visit to 
educational institutions are on the pro- 
gram in addition to sections on Child 
Study—Education of the Babies—Ed- 
ucation before school age, education 
during school age—Family Education 
after school—Abnormal Children. 


THE CHILD STUDY SECTION 


Study of qualities, faults and tendencies 
of children — New. observations and 
methods. 

Value of different methods of determin- 
ing Mental Fatigue. 

Branches which least fatigue pupils. 

Length of course and order in which 
branches should be taken. 

Use of Child Study by Parents’ Circles. 

Questionnaire. 


Fear in Children—Causes. 

Child Suicides—Causes and remedies 
from statistical investigation. 

Hereditary Traits—Means of preventing 
the undesirable ones. 


HOME EDUCATION 


Need of Home Education by organization 
of Parents’ Circles. 

Children’s _ Plays. 

Educational Books—Lists of the best 
books for Children of different ages. 

How the home can contribute to the civic 
education of youth. 

How the home can contribute to moral 
education. 

How the home can contribute to eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Necessity of study of Living Languages 
—Study in the Home the special talents of 
the Child and their development from the 
viewpoint of choosing a profession. 

Hygiene and Clothing. 

The rural family advantages of country 
life. 


EDUCATION BEFORE SCHOOL AGE 

Food for Infants and Children. 

Clothing Infants. 

Education of the sense. 

Habits. 

Plays which develop character. 

Instructive Occupations. 

Development of spirit of observation. 

Development of Initiative and Responsi- 
bility. 

The Child Room or the Family. 

Sewing Room from the viewpoint of the 
child’s education. 

The National Congress of Mothers has 
appointed delegates and will be glad to 
have others join the group of American 
mothers who will attend the Congress of 
Home Education. 


EDUCATION AFTER SCHOOL 


Education to prepare young girls for 
their work as wives and mothers—Prepara- 
tion of fiancés for ‘marriage—Instruction 
to prevent quarrels—to strengthen moral- 
ity and insure the happiness of husband 
and family. 

Complementary education to prepare 
young men as to the social viewpoint— 
Manual work at home for the boys to de- 
velop moral hygiene—International ex- 
change of children to learn languages and 
study customs. 


ABNORMAL CHILDREN 
Study of methods of Education of back- 
ward and epileptic children. 
Home study in educating sub-normal 
children. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. 


To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 


To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 
_ To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 
To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 


criminals. 


To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 


in every Public School and elsewhere; 


the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 


will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 


can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 
To interest men and women to coéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 
© secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 


confirm, the child in evil ways. 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 


for correction and reform. 


he work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 


ALABAMA 


The Mobile Mothers’ Congress Circle 
has cooperated with the City School Im- 
provement Association in giving a series 
of demonstrations in cooking to help popu- 
larize domestic science in the _ public 
schools. 


ARIZONA 


PROGRAM FOR CHILD-STUDY 
CIRCLES. 


SUGGESTIVE 


Forming Orderly Habits. 
1. Teach a child to put 
belongings. 
2. Insist on his respecting the property 
of others. 


away his own 


3. Assign simple duties and hold him 
responsible for them. 
. 4. Give older children home work that 


will require their caring for articles of 
value—such as keeping books in order or 
taking charge of garden tools or domestic 
animals. 

5. Let all members of family feel some 
responsibility of household duties. It 
should not all be “mother’s work.” 

6. What may boys be taught to do in the 
house ? 

7. Draw the boys into the social life of 
the family. 

8. Have both boys and girls feel it a 
duty to help entertain friends. 

9. How can you encourage this sense of 
home duties? 

10. How many parents show their appre- 
ciation for duties performed, aside from 
money rewards? 


Aim and Outcome of Punishment. 

1. Reading—Opening chapter, 
Barbarians.”—Ian Maclaren. 

2. A Boy’s Idea of Punishment. 

3. A Parent’s Motive in Punishing. 

4. Kind of Punishment. Is Corporal 
Punishment Necessary? 

5. The Outcome of Punishment. 

6. The Child’s Point of View as Regards 
Right and Wrong. 

7. Reading—"“The Olympians.’”—Kenneth 
Grahaine. 

&. General discussion. 

Five-minute talks on topics. 


“Young 


A Progressive Conversation Hour. 
1. How to Interest Girls in Housework. 


2. How to Keep Boys at Home. 
3. Evening Games in the Home 
4. Children’s Books. 

5. Social Duties for Children. 

6. Cultivating Courtesy. 

7. School Grounds. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. W. W. Murphy, the “Mother” of 
the California Congress of Mothers. having 
been its first President and retaining the 
office for seven vears, has decided to be 
“At home” to all the other mothers and 
those interested in the work every Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoon from 2 to 4 
o'clock. Mrs. Murphy is now much of an 


invalid, rarely leaving her residence. 1342 
South Union Avenue, and she has evolved 
this plan that she may keep in thorough 
touch and understanding with the work 
Congress of 


being accomplished by the 
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Mothers and the circles of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

The activity of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association covers many subjects. The 
Health of Children, Character from a 
Teacher’s Standpoint, the Work of School 
Children, The Provision of Drinking Cups 
for School Children, The Effort to Secure 
an East Side High School, The Care of a 
Day Nursery and Playgrounds were the 
topics of consideration during April. Many 
delegates were appointed to attend the 
National Congress at Denver. 

The first Day Nursery connected with 
a public school to be maintained by the 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, of California, was opened 
Monday afternoon at the Utah Street 
School. By the use of this new bungalow, 
given by the Board of Education and 
placed upon land for which the Mothers’ 
Congress pays three dollars a month ren- 
tal, the children and babies who have 
formerly occupied the small room belong- 
ing to school principal are now most de- 
lightfully and comfortably housed. 

The room is large, with big windows and 
doors through which air and_ sunshine 
pour. Flowering plants, bright pictures, 
dainty rugs and curtains, suitable furni- 
ture and comfortable enameled cribs make 
a home that the babies are loath to leave 
at the end of the school day. 

A Russian matron, the mother of several 
babies, is in charge of the nursery. From 
ten to twenty or more children, ranging 
from six months to four years are cared 
for daily. The babies are fed, washed and 
clothed and nursed in sickness. They are 
given the foundation training to become 
good healthful citizens, and their mothers 
are taught sanitation, hygiene, and Ameri- 
can methods of work. 


ILLINOIS 


The Annual Convention of the Illinois 
Congress of Mothers met in Rockford, 
May -yth. 

More than a hundred women left on a 
special train over the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for Rockford. There was not a man 
on the train except the employees of the 
road, and the scene at the depot before 
departure and in the cars during the two- 
hour run to Rockford recalled afternoon 
teas, shopping, luncheons and other activi- 
ties which are peculiarly interesting to 
women. 

Ten thousand women in _ twenty-three 
women’s clubs and_ sixty-three parents’ 
organizations were represented by dele- 
gates who left on the special train. 

The special arrived at Rockford at 1.30, 
half an hour before the Congress was 
-alled to order at Memorial Hall by the 
President, Mrs. Orville T. Bright. Besides 
three passenger coaches, the train included 
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a dining car and a buffet car; luncheon 
was served to the delegates on the train. 
Reporis from officers, from chairmen of 
committees and from delegates were filed 
with the Secretary and then the program 
of the day was taken up. Mr. R. K. 
Welsh, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Rockford, made the address of wel- 
come, to which Mrs. Bright responded. 

“What of the Other Children?” was the 
title of an address made by Mrs. Alfred 
Bayliss of Macomb. Mrs. Cora Hamilton, 
also of Macomb, spoke on “The Big Boy 
and the Life Around Him.” The afternoon 
program closed with a reception to dele- 
gates and their friends. 

This evening Judge L. M. Reckhow made 
an address of greeting to the congress. 
Mr. O. J. Kern, Superintendent of Schools 
of Winnebago County, made an address on 
“Education for Country Life.” 

Mrs. Louis K. Gillson, of Willmette, was 
elected President. 

Edward Howard Griggs gave a lecture. 
The weather was fine and the spirit lovely. 

The following poem was written in ap- 
preciation of the Illinois Congress by 
Elnora C. Drake: 


WoMEN OF ILLINOIS 


Oh, noble women of J)linois! 
Whose thought can change the trend of 
law, 
Who stand serene on lofty heights 
To live and work without a flaw. 


Oh, brilliant women of Illinois! 

Whose noble hearts are all aglow 
With kindly messages of light, 

That ev’ry human heart should know. 


Who are tow sending out the truth 
(And are now claiming as your right 

To bless the children and the youth, 
Whose lives are covered with a blight. 


Oh. cultured women of IIinois! 
Who reach out hands o’er all the State 
To send your thought to every home 
And save before it is too late. 


Oh, bravest women of Illinois! 

Who bravely left the standard high; 
Oh, gentle mothers, who do pray 

To bring down blessings from the sky. 


You are each thinking of the truth 
That little children must be taught, 
That men and women must be blest 
And light is streaming from your 
thought. 
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LOUISIANA 


Mrs. John L. Kimbell has been appointed 
by Governor Sanders as one of the repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana to attend the 
International Good Roads Congress which 
meets in August at Brussels, Belgium. 

Mrs. Kimbell is chairman of Good Roads 
and School Improvement in Louisiana Con- 
gress of Mothers. 


As a member of the Good Roads and 
School Improvement Committee of the 
Mothers’ Congress Mrs. W. L. Gilmer 


gave the first demonstration of the split- 
log drag in De Soto Parish. President 
Carpenter, of the Agricultural School, drove 
the drag. Mrs. Kimbell’s proposition, as 
chairman for the Mothers’ Congress, that 
the drag be used behind buggies, autos and 
carriages has been accepted and will be 
acted upon. 

A picture was taken of the notables 
active in the work who were upon the 
scene when the split-log drag was operated, 
which will be sent to the Agricultural De- 
partment as demonstration of what is 
being done. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. B. H. 
dent of the 


Stapleton, the able Presi- 
Mississippi Congress, is 
making arrangements for the annual 
State Congress to be held in July at 
Crystal Springs, July 28, 29 and 30. 

The program includes an address on 
“The Home,” by President Whitfield; 


“The Teacher,” Supt. Powers; a discus- 
sion on “How Best to Unite the Home 
and School,” by teachers and parents; 
“The Child,” by Rev. E. J. Currie; 
“Home and School Improvement Asso- 
ciations,” Mrs. Lusie V. Powell and Miss 
Annie L. Faut. Miss Sophie Wright, of 
New Orleans, will speak on “Mississippi’s 
One Aim.” 

The object, as stated on _ preliminary 


program, is “The 
and School and the 
Child.” 


Home 
Little 


Uplift of the 
Welfare of the 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Congress of Mothers, 
with the encouragement of the State 
Board of Education has sent out the 
following letter to every mother circle 
and woman’s club in New Jersey: 

WHEREAS, There is a general 
that school life shall become a 
preparation for practical life; and 

WHuereEAs, All efforts in this direction 


demand 
better 


must prove futile until our teachers shall 
become qualified to instruct the pupils 
under their supervision along practical 
lines; therefore be it 

Resolved. That the “New Jersey Con- 
gress of Mothers” hereby respectfully 
request the Honorable the State Board 
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of Education to introduce into and main- 
tain in the State Normal Schools under 
its management and control courses of 
study in Home Economics and the 


~ Household Arts. 


Please present this matter to your Ex- 
ecutive Committee, have signed by Sec- 


retary as representative, giving number 
of members of club, and return at once 
to 


The replies will be sent to the annual 
meeting of the Board of Education, and 
we hope to have the course adopted. The 
annual Convention of the New Jersey ar 
gress will be held in Orange, N. J., 
November. 


NEW YORK 

The Hammondport Mothers’ Club has 
under consideration the dangers to girls in 
the white slave traffic. 

Miss Adele Brundage, of Dundee, had 
charge of the program, the subject being 
“The White Slave Trade,” using the 
best authority, United States District At- 
torney Hon. E. W. Sims and his assistant 
attorneys, who have conducted the re- 
cent raids in the red-light districts of 
Chicago and the_ investigations and 
prosecutions which have followed. Miss 
3rundage first made it clear that the 
trafic in girls is an established fact 
which by its secret methods has grown 
to frightful proportions. District At- 
torney Sims says: “The evidence ob- 
tained from questioning some 250 girls, 
taken within four weeks in Chicago 
houses of ill repute, leads me to believe 
that not less than 15,000 girls have been 


imported into this country in the last 
year as white slaves.” He further says: 
“Please remember that the girls im- 


ported are certainly but a mere fraction 
of the number recruited for the army of 
prostitution from home fields, from the 


cities, the towns, the villages of our 
own country. There is no_ possible 
escape from this conclusion.” 

He further says that the legal evi- 
dence thus far collected establishes with 
complete moral certainty these awful 
facts: “That the white slave traffic is a 


system or syndicate which has its rami- 
fication from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Pacific coast, with ‘clearing houses’ 
or ‘distributing centres’ in nearly all of 
the larger cities; that in this ghastly 
traffic the buying price of a young girl 
is $15. and that the selling price is gener- 
ally about $200. If the girl is especially 


attractive the white slave dealer may be 
able to sell her for $400 or $600; that this 
syndicate did not make less than $200,- 
ooo last year in this almost unthinkable 
that it is a definite organiza- 
regularly to 


commerce, 


tion, sending its hunters 
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scour France, Germany, Hungary, Italy 
and Canada for victims; that the man at 
the head of this unthinkable enterprise 
is known among his hunters as ‘the Big 
Chief.’ This system is operated with a 
cruelty, a barbarism that gives a new mean- 
ing to the word fiend, and it is an im- 
minent peril to evéry girl in the country 
who has a desire to get into the city.” 

Miss Brundage also made it clear that 
it is the duty of all parents, fathers as 
well as mothers, to know about these 
things so that they may properly pro- 
tect their daughters from the dangerous 
“procurers’ who are swarming our 
country. So many and varied are the 
ways of procuring girls that it is quite 
impossible to tell all of them. The 
“procurers” masquerade as graphophone 
agents, the sons of bankers, de- 
tective agents looking for women de- 
tectives to work for them, employment 
agents for securing house servants, and 
in a very recent letter received from a 
country girl in Massachusetts the story 
is told how she was led to go to a cer- 
tain photograph studio in Boston, and 
found that this photographer was a 
“procurer.” 

Miss Brundage had provided some of 
the mothers with clippings to read which 
illustrated by cases in point the methods 
employed by these dangerous men and 
women who go about seeking innocent 
girls whom they may entice to the city. 

The fact was established in the minds 
of all women present that the time has 
come when every mother in the land 
should be on the alert to protect not 
only her own children, but those of less 
fortunate parentage who may live about 
her. 

Refreshments 
hostess and a social half hour was en- 
joyed by all. “Ignorance is no longer 
the synonym of safety; silence no longer 
the sign of peace.” 


as as 


were served by the 


RHODE ISLAND 


The second annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Congress of Mothers was 
held in Providence, April 22. A mem- 
bership of 18 mothers’ associations was 
reported. Mrs. Louis Le Angell, the 
President, was greatly encouraged by 
the city codperation in various depart- 
ments. Two hours were devoted to the 
reports from circles, and they were full 
of inspiration. 

Valuable work for prevention of in- 
fant mortality has been done during the 
year, and although the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers is but one year 
old, it has set a pace for itself which 
promises much for «tthe homes and 
children of Rhode Island. 
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TEXAS. 


The County Conferences of Mothers 
have been full of inspiration and serve 
an important use because any mother 
can attend a county conference when it 
is absolutely impossible for her to go 
farther away from home. The County 
Mothers’ Conference should be a feature 
in every State. 

Fort Worth held a successful confer- 
ence of Tarrant County, with Mrs. E. A. 
Walters as chairman. On the same day 
Jefferson County held what the Beaumont 
Journal termed the most important meet- 
ing ever held in Jefferson County. 

Fort Worth now has fifteen Mothers’ 
Clubs and steps are being taken to or- 
ganize a Parent-Teachers’ Association 
in the High School, of which Professor 
R. L. Paschal is principal. This school 
has a_ well-established domestic science 
department, where the Fort Worth 
High School girls are taught the higher 
art of cooking and sewing. This de- 
partment furnished the County Confer- 
ence of Mothers and Teachers luncheon. 
County Superintendent Hammond is in 
sympathy with the Mothers’ Congress 
work and will assist in organizing clubs 
over the county. 

The Texas Congress of Mothers is rep- 
resented in Jefferson County by Mrs. 
J. G. Sutton, of Beaumont. An all-day 
county conference was held in that city 
on the 12th of March. Invitations to this 
meeting were sent to every school in 
the county, also to many parents. An 
interesting program was arranged and 
luncheon was served to 100 delegates and 
guests in the rooms of the Woman’s Read- 
ing Club. County Superintendent M. L. 
Moody was in attendance, also Prof. W. C. 
Welborn, director of experimental station 
of College Station. Port Arthur was repre- 
sented by Superintendent J. H. Bright 
and Professor Alvin Dille, principal of 
the High School. 

The local press of Beaumont was en- 
thusiastic in its support and encourage- 
ment of the Mothers’ Congress work 
and of the women undertaking it in 
seaumont and Jefferson County. An 
editorial stated: “These meetings por- 
tend only good, and every person who 
takes a pride in the future of*this coun- 
try rejoices to know that the mothers 
are seriously interested in present con- 
ditions and that their united efforts are 
now directed toward the adoption of 
plans and measures. that make for 
brighter and better times. It is a fact 
that all true reforms start in the home, 
and that the child must be taught and 
impressed with the value of human life, 
its responsibilities, duties and cares.” 











National Congress of Mothers 
806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


The following papers will be loaned to 
any one in any place for ten cents each, on 
application to the Corresponding Secretary, 
806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. Orders should be given some time 
in advance of need, and the character of 
the paper desired as well as its title should 
be indicated. Papers may be retained three 
weeks, and should be returned unfolded. 
They are all by specialists, speakers or 
writers who could be secured in person 
only at great expense. Sets of twelve 
neatly type-written papers carefully selected 
to form a connected program for twelve 
meetings will be sent on receipt of $1.00. 
The character of work desired should be 
indicated in application. The topics of 
these sets are printed from time to time 
in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Communications requiring an 
should be accompanied with a 
stamp. 

Autobiographies of Childhood, 
WUrs. Herman H. Birney 
A Mother’s Library, 
Vrs. Herman H. Birney 
A Mother’s Ungoverned Temper, A 

Man’s Experience With Boys, 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
A Model from the Greek for Improving 

Child Training, George E. Johnson 
Artificial Selection in Human Develop- 

ment, Ruby Baughman 
An Experiment in Domestic Finance (A 

Division of Income), James H. Canfield 
A Mother’s Responsibility, 


answer 
two-cent 


Urs. E. R. Weeks 

Assisting the Boy in Choice of a Voca- 
tion, Dr. Wm. McKeever 
Boy Problems, Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Children, C. H. Kanitz 
Children’s Companions, 
Urs. Theodore Birney 
Children’s Work in the Home, 
Urs. J. Elmo Johnson 
Crisis in Girl Life, Dr. Dora Greene Wilson 
Cooperation-of the Home and School, 
Lillie A. Williams 
Confidences as to Sex Between Mother 
and Child, Florence Shaw Kello 
College Domination of High Schools, 
W. D. Lewis 
Character Building, Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Children’s Parties, Mary E. Mumford 
Care of the Baby in Hot Weather, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall’s Idea of the Higher 
Education of Women, JL. Pearl Boggs 
Domestic Sanitation, Julia M. Johnson 
Duties of Parents, DeWitt Talmage 
Dietetics, Mrs. Louise Hogan 
Does a College Education Wean a Girl 
from Domestic Life? Caroline Halstead 


go 
aS 


Educational Value of Manual Training, 
David Felmley 
Education of the Spine, Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Earning and Saving as Factors in the 
Development of Character, 
Mrs. L. 
Value of 


O. Middleton 
Educational Music in the 
Home, Louise Parker 
Economic Household Management, 
Mrs. George W. Davis 
Government by Habit, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Guardian of Childhood in Home and 
Nation, Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Good Roads and Children’s Welfare, 
L. W. Page 
Glimpses of an Italian Kindergarten, 
Amelia Viola Thorne 
Humane Education in Early Training, 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
How to Keep Children off the Street at 
Night, How to Make Home At- 
tractive, Mrs. W. F. Wyman 
How You Can Help Your Boy, How to 
Deal With Quarrels, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
How the Kindergarten Helps Mothers, 
Amalie Hofer and Mary Butler 
How Parents Hinder the School Work 
of Their Children, Prof. G. B. Longan 
Home Discipline, James L. Hughes 
How to Retain the Confidence of Our 
Children, Mrs. James Murray 
Imaginative Literature for Children, 
C. H. Kanitz 
Importance of Pure Air, Isabel Bevier 
Influence of Kindergarten on Child and 
Home, Mrs. James L. Hughes 
Is Kindergarten Experience Advanta- 
geous to Children of the Small Town 
and the Country ? Mary B. Page 
Mothers and the Schools, 
Mrs. Wilbur Crafts 
Mothers to the Motherless, 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth 
Mistakes in the Discipline of. Children, 
Music in Education, Wéilliam L. Tomlin 
Mother’s Relation to the Sound Physical 
Development of Her Child, 
Mrs. A. Jenness Miller 
Motherhood and Higher Education, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Your Children Lie? 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Occupation for Children, 


Must 


Necessity of 


Nature Studies in the Home, 
Miss Anna Schryver 
Obedience by Rule of Wit, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Obedience Necessary to Good Results in 
School Work, 


Elizabeth Buchannan 
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Playgrounds in Cities, 
Constance Mackenzie 
Physical Training Necessary for the 
Fullest Development of Manhood, 
Dr. Laertius Conner 
Physical Conditions in Relation to Bad 
Conduct, Luella Rummel, M.D. 
Practical Methods of Cooperation Be- 
tween Home and School, 
Hon. Charles Skinner 
Principles of Government in Home and 
School, Edward H. Griggs 
Parents’ Obligation to the School, 
Mrs. Henry J. Hersey 
Play, Mary E. Mumford 
Primitive Motherhood, 
Frank Hamilton Cushing 
Physical Care of Children, 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
Physical Culture, 
Mrs. Ellen A. Rictardson 
Public Education and Morality, 
Vargaret Evans 
Pure Food in the Household, 
H. W. Wyley, M.D. 
Reproduction and Natural Law, 
Mrs. Alice Lee Voque 
Rural School Sanitation and Decoration, 
Mrs. S. P. Bradley 
Responsibility in Puberty, 
Dr. Martha Anderson 
Stories and Story Telling, 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey 
School Lunches, Starting Points for the 
Boy’s Character, Prof. Daniel Upton 
Sympathetic Parenthood, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Some Practical Results of Child Study, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Social Extension in High School, 
Franklin Johnson 
Suggestions in the Life Training of the 
Young, M. V. O’Shea 
Study Outline for Discussion in Parent 
Circles; Study Work for Children. 
The Playground as a Safeguard, 
Nellie Hurst 
The Moral and Religious Training of 
Children, Mrs. David O. Mears 
The Power of Organized Motherhood to 
Benefit Humanity, 
, Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Right Kind of Mother, Mary Adair 
The Prevention of School Fatigue, 
Helen G. Putnam 
The Proper Clothing of Children, 
Kate H. Hennessey 
The Nervous Child, Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The War on Microbes in the Home, 
Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The Naughty Boy, The Making of 
Citizens, 
C.. H. Henderson, Jas. S. Heberling 
The Saving Value of Fads, 
Mrs. J. S. Fifield 
The Wife in the Home, DelVitt Talmage 
The Beginning of Religious Education, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


The Social Evil, 
The Will and the Way of Training, 


The Function of Play in a System of 


Prof. J. U. Bernard 


Education, 


The Function of Great Literature in 


Character Building, 
Mrs. Herman H. Birney 


The Duty of Parents in Training Chil- 


dren for Citizenship, Henry Sabin 


The Cause and Treatment of Truancy, 


Julia Ruhman and Bert Hall 


The Home the Basis of Civic, Social 


and Moral Uplift, Mrs. Frederic Schoff 


The Art of Rearing Children, 


Prof. Elmer Gates 


The Education of Girls as Future Wives 


and Mothers, Mrs. Theodore Birney 


The Value of Music in the Development 


of Character, Rev. W. A. Bartlett 


The Needs of Feeble-minded Children, 


Martin W. Barr. M.D. 

The Physical Side of Motherhood, 
Mrs. Hannah Sorenson 
Maggie M. Brook 


Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
The Punishment that Educates, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
The Mind of the Child from Eighteen 
Months to Three Years, 
Dunstan Brewer 
The Beautiful as a Factor in Education, 
Cora Campbell 
The Christmas Spirit in the Home, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Herods of Our Day—Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, Whooping Cough, 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
The Moral Value of Occupation, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Awkward Age, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Teaching the Boy to Save, 
Dr. William McKeever 
Training the Girl to Help in the Home, 
Dr. William McKeever 
Three Physical Crises in Child Life, 
W. S. Christopher 
Training for Service the Object of the 
Sunday-school, Dr. Josiah Strong 
Temperament and Discipline, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Various Methods of Punishment. White 
What a Father Can Do for His Son, 
Harry Thurston Peck 
Where Parents Fail From the Teacher’s 
Viewpoint, Frederic C. Bonsor 
Woman's Responsibility in Heredity, 


Mrs. Helen Gardner 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
Book Lists for Mothers, 10 cents. 
Book Lists for Children, 10 cents. 
One Thousand Good Books; How to Or- 
ganize Parents’ Associations and Mother’s 
Circles sent for two-cent stamp. 


(Continued on page 262) 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Founder. 
MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 


President. 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Vice-Presidents. Recording Secretary. 


MRS. DAVID O. MEARS, Albany. MRS. JAMES S. BOLTON, New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. JEFFERSON D. GIBBS, Los Angeles. 
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for Whooping Cough 

Croup, Sore Throat 

Coughs, Bronchitis 

| Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful gertnicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma, 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 


ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 





One Thousand Good 
Books for Children 














Let the Mothers’ Congress 
Help you Choose 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
TO THE CHILDREN 


Send for Book List to 


Secretary National Congress of Mother 
806 Lean and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Price Ten Cents 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Will fill orders for all books on the list 





























The Welfare of the Child 
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All you have planned with respect 


to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
for the protection of one’s family. —- 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








Send date of your birth and sample policy will be forwarded 








Please Mention THe MaGazing in Writing to Advertisers. 
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—TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the ‘* BOX 
THAT LOX’*’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 


the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets) SAMPLE FREE. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
son | Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.”’ Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 


of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s hest recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Let the Mothers’ Congress 
Help you Choose 


YOUR GIFTS OF BOOKS 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


Send for New Book List to 


Secretary National Congress of Mothers 
806 Loan and Trust Building 
Price Ten Cents Washington, D. C. 


——___ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Will fill orders for all books on the list 
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All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
for the protection of one’s family. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 












Send date of your birth and sample policy will be forwarded 
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where. MENNEN'’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “BOX 
THAT LOX’’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 


for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 









































Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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na : | Colds, Diphtheria 
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Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
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All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
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Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'’S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN'S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “BOX 
THAT LOX’"’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “ BOX 
THAT LOX’’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 


for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples 
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for Whooping Cough 

Croup, Sore Throat 

Coughs, Bronchitis 

| Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 





Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 

ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


















Miss Keller’s School 





New, Well Ventilated, Fire- 
proof Building, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory, Roof Garden, 
etc. Complete course from 
Kindergarten to College. 
Post-graduate Courses, 
Literature, 


French, Music, 


Art, etc. New Resident De- 
partment. Dr. G. Stanley 


Hall on Advisory Board. 











FOR CIRCULARS. ADDRESS 
ELEANOR I. KELLER, Pd.M. 


35-37 East 62d Street - - New York 
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All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
for the protection of one’s family. 
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the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
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MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
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All you have planned with respect 
to the support and education of your 
children may be frustrated by death. 
Life Insurance provides the only safe 
and certain means of creating an estate 
for the protection of one’s family. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 


scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets) SAMPLE FREE. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
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Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
































